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ing students in Latin to have any real knowledge of 
the subject? The question seems superfluous but 
what are the actual facts? The ordinary college 
entrance examination does not test the knowledge of 
Latin, except to a limited extent in the prose 
composition. Certainly the examination in prepared 
work with a passing mark of 60 is no test. But 
there is an inexplicable disinclination all over the 
country to test High School students by the ability 
to read simple Latin at sight; yet that is the only 
test of knowledge. There is also a curious disin- 
clination to provide rational tests in prose composi- 
tion. The examination in prose composition is still 
a puzzle, a test of ingenuity, and special cramming. 
The college work in this subject, too, is often as 
bad as the High School examinations lead us to 
suppose the High school work to have been. Senior 
students have little greater facility than they had 
upon entrance. Our students must, therefore, come 
up to their graduate work ill-prepared on account of 
the collegiate work itself. 

Let the Colleges, therefore, ask the High Schools 
to provide them with students who can read simple 
Latin narrative with approximate correctness and 
can write simple Latin narrative with a certain facili- 
ty; then they will have something to build on. It 
seems foolish to ask students who have studied the 
subject for seven years to condescend to the studying 
of distinctions and details which they should have 
known five years before and yet that is what we all 
have to do in our senior courses. Let us put the 
blame where it belongs — on the Colleges. G. L. 



A Latin Grammar. By Harry Edwin Burton, Pro- 
fessor of Latin in Dartmouth College. Boston : 
Silver, Burdett and Company (1911). Pp. xiii 
+ 337- $-90 1 . 
The author aims to give all that the preparatory 
school student needs, and in addition enough detail 
to warrant the use of the book in the College as 
well ; he rightly considers that a grammar adapted 
to both is much better pedagogically. Further, as 
he says, most even of the peculiarities of Latin 
occur, at least occasionally, in preparatory school 
Latin. At the same time he strives for brevity, and 
we find the book from 50 to 250 pages shorter than 
any other American grammar for school and college 
use, except Professor Bennett's, which has but 272 
pages. Large and small type indicate relative im- 
portance ; most of the examples are drawn from 
preparatory school authors, while the bulk of the 
remainder are from Livy and Horace, and, for older 
Latin, from Plautus and Terence, as is natural. The 

1 Of a]l Latin books a Latin grammar intended primarily 
or largely for use in Schools seems to require extended 
review. That Professor Kent's careful examination of this 
new Latin Grammar may receive the attention it deserves 
we have not hesitated to present it as a leading articje. 

C. K. 



plan of the book is good, the typography clear, and 
misprints are exceptionally few for a first edition 
(note § 49, acersi-mus for acer-simus; § 76, senectus 
for senec-tus; § 881, Verglnius for Verginius). 
In the preface we read: 

While seeking to include even the more uncommon 
forms and constructions, the author has studiously 
excluded all material which would be confusing to 
the beginner and would be neglected by the more 
advanced student. He has endeavored to present 
the essentials with the greatest possible simplicity for 
the benefit of the younger pupil. 

Clearness of presentation and of expression is 
therefore to be expected ; but the reviewer's atten- 
tion was soon caught by statements like these : 

§ 7. The vowels — a, e, i, o, u, and y — are classified 
as follows : — open, a ; medial, e and o ; close, i, u, 
and y. There is, however, variation within these 
classes; long e and o, for example, are closer than 
the corresponding short vowels. 

§ 11. Pronunciation of vowels . . . These English 
equivalents are only approximate; all long vowel 
sounds in English except that of a as in father 
end in a vanishing sound which makes them some- 
what diphthongal. 

Other passages not clearly expressed are § 72, lines 
4 and 5; § 49 1 ; § 49'; § 62; § 84 (the part on 
proconsul) ; § 288; and certain paragraphs of the 
Syntax, to be cited below 1 . Many terms are need- 
lessly introduced, with or without explanation : ex- 
amples are syllabic liquids (§ 41 — why not include 
n, which undergoes the same process as I and r?) ; 
voiced, of consonants (§ 9) : iambic words (§ 43) ; 
primary and secondary, of noun-stems (§§ 68-71 — ■ 
at least a cross-reference to § 53 is needed) ; impari- 
syllabic, of nouns (§ 120) ; intensives, of verbs 
(§ 256) ; inceptives (§ 257) ; logical conjunctions 
(§ 1052). In § 212, the antecedent of others is not 
clear ; in § 213, the perfectly correct meaning much 
less for nedum does not make clear the meaning 
of the word ; § 812 2 and § 919 2 , on the origin of 
certain constructions, are over the heads of the users 
of the book. These items are merely typical of 
many of this class, some of them mentioned later 
on in this review; and, in general, the tone of the 
book is too scientific to procure the best results. 

Pedagogical considerations sometimes demand 
that departures from strict accuracy be made. Hence 
the reviewer commends § 215, though saepe is really 
the neuter of a lost adj. saepis; § 975 (except that 
the definition there given of a rhetorical question 
would include deliberative and dubitative questions) ; 
and the statement that h was not sounded after p, 
I, c (p. 8, top), though doubtless the best pronuncia- 
tion was as in uphill, hot-house, ink-horn. But he 
can hardly concur in' the advice (p. 7, bottom), to 

1 Reference to the pertinent portion of Professor Burton's 
book has not always been easy, since there is often no sub- 
lettering or sub-numbering v.-ithin the separate paragraphs, 
and, on the other hand, whole paragraphs at times form sub- 
divisions (a, b, c, etc., or 1, 2, 3, etc.) of a large group of 
related facts. Such references as § 49 1 . § 49 3 , etc., are to the 
first and third paragraphs of section 49, etc. 
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make three syllables of venl by pronouncing it as 
ilveni, in an effort not to pronounce v like English v. 
Again, it would be better to avoid remarking upon 
the weakness of the sounds of h, m, n in certain 
positions (§ 21), and to insist upon a good clear 
pronunciation. 

In § 95. the Vocative should be in the paradigm, 
as much in § 125, where it should stand in its usual 
place after the accusative; but the tendency to omit 
the vocative in the tabular paradigms is unfortunate, 
and brings no gain. Again, the vocative is slighted 
in § 398, where the statement that "stems in -0 of the 
second declension are the only ones which have a 
special form for the vocative", not only includes 
ager, puer, vir, helium and those like them, but 
excludes the Greek nouns of § 125. 

A very unfortunately worded statement is found 
in § 27 and § 32: more stress should be laid on the 
fact that in the earliest Latin all words were ac- 
cented on the first syllable, and that this was not 
the accent that we use in pronouncing Latin. Unless 
this difference be stressed almost unduly, it is im- 
possible to make clear that 'Vowel Weakening in 
Unaccented Syllables' means in syllables unaccented 
by this early accent, not in syllables unaccented by 
that accent by which we pronounce : the reviewer 
has repeatedly had whole classes even of graduate 
students who seemed unable to grasp the fact that 
conficio properly weakened the vowel of the ante- 
penult "in unaccented syllables". This difference 
between the two accents should, therefore, be brought 
out with greater emphasis. In § 33, where the 
student is likely to begin reading (if at all!), there 
is nothing to show that it is not the ordinary Latin 
accent that is meant. Further, to treat the develop- 
ment of diphthongs in initial syllables in § 40 is 
misleading, since §§ 34-41 come under the general 
heading "Weakening in Unaccented Syllables", § 33. 

Professor Burton still writes eius, Troiae, maior, 
cuius, huius (§§ 6, 12, 232, 234, 239, 246, etc.), though 
in § 25 he agrees with the generally accepted view 
that these were pronounced ei-yus, Troi-yae (cf. 
Tpofys, Od. I. 2), etc., with a diphthong, not a long 
vowel, in the first syllable. This inconsistency makes 
the marking of the vowel unintelligible to students, 
or else fosters an incorrect pronunciation. Again, in 
§ 14 b 2, length is assigned to the antevocalic vowel 
in Gal, Pompel, etc. ; but it is rather a case like reicio 
(§ 26 — not well stated), = rei-yicio; Pompel is a way 
of writing Pompei-yl, for Caesar wrote POMPEIII 
(Prise. 2. 303, 2. 14 K.). All this means merely that 
II and III were avoided in writing. 

In § 22, the author has not adopted the results of 
Professor Dennison, Classical Philology 1. 47-66, 
on the division of consonant groups between the 
syllables; there no longer seems any doubt that we 
should divide mSns-trum, consump-tus, etc., — i. e. be- 



fore the last (not after the first) of a group, except 
that a mute plus a liquid goes with the following 
vowel. The last statement of the paragraph does 
not apply to the pronunciation, which is a-dest; the 
etymological division is followed only in dividing 
between lines of writing. 

Vendo (§ 15) is said to be contracted from 
venumdo; it is really after the analogy of veneo, 
which is for venum eo with elision of -um before the 
vowel. The statement on p. 13, line 1, does not 
cover such words as miles. To state that final o 
becomes e (§39) and that oi may become 1 (§40; 
example vldit from voidit) confuses any one but a 
comparative philologist. lussl (§ 40), being an 
i-aorist, does not have original ou, but is yeudh-s-ai, 
becoming iussl (so in the Senatusconsultum de Bac- 
chanalibus), which was replaced by iussl through 
the influence of the regular u of iiissus. Aevitas 
(§41) does not become aetas by syncope, but loses 
v between like vowels (older form AIVITAS) and 
then becomes aetas by contraction. Aere (§ 45) is 
not for airld, but is an original locative form end- 
ing in j (Sommer, Handbuch d. latein. i-aut- u. For- 
menlehre, p. 411). Intervocalic j in miser, ^^esaries 
(§ 46) is not due to dissimilation, but is dialectal 
(Ernout, £lem. dial. lat. 197 f. ; cf. Walde, Lat. etym. 
Worterbuch 2 , s. vv.). Nolo (§ 47) is from ne-volo, not 
from ne-volo. The statement on consonant loss in 
§ 50 is too sweeping : it should be that "a consonant 
before a consonant or at the end of a word may 
disappear", etc. Vowel development (§ 51) is easily 
defined as occurring mainly between a mute and /, 
and in some other consonant groups in words bor- 
rowed from Greek. 

The sections on pronunciation and phonetic 
changes seem not to be so well worked out as the 
rest of the book. 

Let us go on now with the second part, entitled 
Words (pages 16-135), which covers the forms 
etc. The subject of word-formation is not given 
in a single chapter, but is divided, and the forma- 
tion of nouns heads the treatment of nouns, that of 
adjectives heads the section on adjectives, etc. The 
sections on word-formation impress the reviewer 
favorably, as being clear and practical, though he 
would make a few suggestions. 

Vic-tor, victor-ia (§ 53), with indication of the 
etymological division, would make the point clearer. 
§ 79 1 needs examples or is useless. In § 151 and else- 
where the difficulties presented by the treatment of 
the final stem-vowel before the suffixes are passed 
over without mention. Barb-atus, turr-ltus, corn- 
utus (§ 156) should be divided barba-tus, turrl-tus, 
cornu-tus. -urnus (§ 158) is hardly a suffix worth 
listing, since it occurs (so far as the reviewer 
knows) only in noctumus and in diumus, the latter 
in imitation of the former. 
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On the paradigms the following comments may be 
made. To bring out the point in § 61, the genders 
of the words in both numbers should be added, as 
also for duae and ambae, § 93 end. "They are near- 
ly all Greek names" (§ 80) should be "They are all 
Greek names or names formed in imitation of the 
Greek". The dative-ablative plural of o- and 6- 
stems takes as ending not -is (§ 88), but -ais; but 
why make any statement at all on this point, any 
more than on the nominative and accusative plu- 
ral when the truth is rather hard to express simply 
and clearly? The examples in § 103 should be given 
in the genitive plural as well as in the nominative 
singular. Index (§ 107) does not have a weakening 
of e to i in the oblique cases, but has original «. 
"In these <pre"viously listed words> the nomina- 
tive singular is the stem without the final consonant" 
(§ 108) : this does not apply to caput. Sal, l&r, far 
(§ no), par (§ 180) — genitive salts, Idris, fdrris, 
paris — really have <$ followed by a doubled conson- 
ant (Walde, s. vv.) ; whether it is preferable to in- 
dicate the syllabic length by the sign of vowel length 
is a question, but at any rate these words are in 
exactly the same condition as nominative-accusa- 
tive neuter hoc (§ 239), which Professor Burton 
writes without the sign of length. Ntiwis (§ 113) is 
not a good example of a pure i-stem, since it is 
really a diphthongal stem that has partially taken on 
i-stem inflection in Latin. Iuvenis and cams should 
be included (§ 118) among the nouns with genitive 
plural in -urn, not -ium. Vis (§ 122) is an i-stem 
not a diphthongal stem vei-. "The following nouns 
are peculiar, having a nominative stem different 
from that of the other cases" (§ 123) : this is not 
true of card, carnis, nor of nix, nivis, though the 
relation of the nominative to the stem of the other 
cases differs fr6m that found in other Latin words. 

On the comparison of compounds of -ficus (§ 166) 
see Sommer, Handbuch der lateinischen Laut- und 
Formenlehre, 491 f. ; if the comparative were formed 
upon the participial stem, it would be -ficientior, not 
the actual -ficentior. Aequus, aequum and the like 
(§ 173) are found in many of our current texts 
and should be listed here; so also in § 315*. The 
genitive singular alius (§ 176) might well be omit- 
ted, since it does not occur in any of our texts; the 
remark on the use of aliSnus (§ 404) would be 
more useful if set in § 177. Nemo is for ng-hemo, 
not for ne-homO (§ 213) ; likewise it is ng, not ne, 
that appears in nego and nescid. Tredecim (§ 216) 
is commonly considered to have e in the first sylla- 
ble; the spelling mUia needs more than a brief com- 
ment in small type where one is not likely to find it 
(§ 219). The idiom consul tertid (cf. Gellius 10. 1) 
might be mentioned along with consul tertium 
(§228). Is and qui really supply the third personal 
pronoun (§ 230) ; cf. § 662, where examples are 



needed. Why try to give the origin of the d in 
accusative mid, ted, sed (§ 231) ? The old explana- 
tion given by Professor Burton is incorrect (Som- 
mer, 441 f.) ; but there is no reason to try to ex- 
plain such a matter in a book of this kind. § 232 
needs a cross reference to § 680. Why not list 
hlbus in § 241 and Ibus in § 247, since they occur in 
Plautus as well as nominative plural hlsce (§ 241)? 
That "the initial i of iste is sometimes omitted" 
(§ 243) is, though unquestionably a phenomenon of 
popular speech, a fact of no consequence in the 
reading of any classical author. No one of the 
stems given in § 247 will serve for genitive eius, dat. 
ei. 

The peculiar passive revertor, perfect active re- 
vertl, which occurs in Caesar, deserves mention under 
semi-deponents (§ 274). Perfects in -hi (§ 283) 
should not be so definitely separated from those in 
-vi (§ 280). The statement in § 306 that in the 
perfect participle ss arises by the addition of a suf- 
fix -so- to a dental is wrong (cf. § 72, and Sommer, 
640). In the imperative 2 singular of 3d conjuga- 
tion, verbs in -io (§ 313), the process really is that 
final t becomes e. In § 332 and in § 347 the addition 
of the meanings would be useful. § 337 would be 
clearer if stated "Compounds like benefacio, in 
which facid remains unchanged", etc. The verb do 
does not have the meaning 'put' (§ 339) except as 
another verb, akin to facid, assumes the form do in 
compounds. § 348 needs a cross-reference to §§ 1019 
ff., where the meanings of the prepositions should 
be added ; so also in § 588. 

Amongst good sections may be noted those on 
Nouns Defective and Variable, §§ 135-142, on Names 
of Persons, §§ 143-149, and on the Thematic Vowel, 
§ 314. Commendable also is the use of the neuter 
participle in the principal parts, § 316. and the inclu- 
sion of compounds in the list of principal parts of 
verbs, § 347. 

(To be concluded.) 
University of Pennsylvania. R- G. Kent. 
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Six Greek Sculptors. By Ernest A. Gardner. Lon- 
don: Duckworth and Co.; New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons (1910). Pp. 260. $2.00. 
This new volume in the Library of Art, "the good 
red series", is not only a welcome companion to 
such works as Mrs. Strong's Roman Sculpture, 
Lethaby's Mediaeval Art, Lord Balcarres's Dona- 
tello, and Holroyd's Michelangelo, but it will serve 
to enhance the reputation of its author, who is al- 
ready well known to classical scholars through his 
Ancient Athens (Macmillan, 1902) and his Hand- 
book of Greek Sculpture (2nd edition Macmillan, 
1907). The present volume is intended, like the 



